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specified occupations every master was to employ one journey-
man, if he had three apprentices, and an extra journeyman for
every additional apprentice. Disputes between masters and
apprentices were to be settled by the justices of the peace.
These magistrates were empowered to fix the rates of wages, at
the Easter quarter-sessions, and to enforce their schedule by
fine and imprisonment. The hours for artificers, and labourers
hired for wages, were to be from 5 a.m. until between 7 and
8 p.m. in the summer, and from daylight to dusk in the winter,
with an allowance of not more than two and a half hours for
meals. This statute was continued by another passed at the
beginning of James's reign, with the added stipulations that
the power of the magistrates to establish wages was extended
to all labourers, weavers, and spinners, and that the clothier
was not to act as a justice when rating the wages of weavers
and spinners.1
During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries wages had
largely been settled by the gilds, although from the time of the
Ordinance of Labourers (1349) the state had not hesitated to
try to fix the remuneration of unskilled workers. From the
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries the central government
endeavoured to regulate wages through the agency of the
.justices of the peace. The Statute of Artificers laid down
the principle that wages should conform to the dearness or
cheapness of living. The difficulty was to keep the justices up
to the mark, and the privy council not infrequently applied the
spur. Thus, in 1614 the justices of Wiltshire were ordered to
call the neighbouring clothiers before them and find out
whether it was true that they were paying their weavers only
what was given them forty years ago, in spite of the fact that
prices of all kinds of foods were almost double what they had
been then. The justices were required to see that the weavers'
wages were in proportion to the dear times.2 The wage-earners
seem to have recognized the benefits they derived from the
wage assessments, inasmuch as they are found petitioning the
council to compel the justices to issue a schedule of wages. It
is also significant that, of the surviving wage assessments,
there are more for the years of personal government (1629-40)
than for any period of corresponding length.
1 Jac. I, c, 6, Statutes of the Realm, iv. 1022-4.
a Acts of the Privy Coundl, 1613-1614 (1921), pp. 457-8,